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ABSTRACT *v 

Th e emerging middle school .movement throughout the 

United States^today~is in partr^an— effort to , rediscover, redefine, 
revamp, and reintroduce the basic pedagogical principles of 
adolescent learning upon which the junior high school was established 
almost seventy years ago. Proponents of the middle school support the 
rationale that children 10 to 14 years old constitute a distinct 
stage of development involving similar physical, emotional, social, 
and mental characteristics. Since there are no specific or mandated 
middle school polices, many micldle schools or transformed junior 
highs have the opportunity to become unique institutions. 
Individualized instruction and team teaching are two techniques that 
are .successfully utilized. The uniqueness of the middle school is 
reflected in the various duties of the classroom teacher which may 
include serving as a teacher-advisor, resource person, tutor, 
curriculum planner, seminar director, and teacher of large and small 
group sessions. Middle schools have both the responsibility and the 
opportunity to develop career education for student investigation and 
exploration,- When advance planning is possible, most school districts 
develop a step-by-step procedure or, master plan for the construction 
of a new middle school building and the implementation of a middle 
school program within the facility, A preliminary planning 
questionnaire for a middle school action workshop and a general 
planning outline for a school district are provided in the 
appendixes. Also given is a list of selected research references, 
(SK) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The emerging middle school movement throughout the United States 
toda> is. in part, an effort to rediscover, redefine, rcvamfT, and rein- 
troduce the basic pedagogical principles of adolescent learning upon 
which the junior high school was originally established almost seventy 
years ago. 

A middle school may be defined as the school which stands, 
academically , between elementary and high school, is housed 
separately (ideally in a building especially designed for this 
purpose), and offcis at least three years of schooling beginning 
with either grade five or six. A middle school functions as a 
separate intermediate school that combines one or more of the 
elementary grades with the lower secondary grades, and there 
is general agreement among educational planners that the ninth 
grade should be omitted from all 'definition* of the middle 
school. (15)* 

The establishment of a new middle school or the transformation of a 
junior high school to a middle school program or philosophy within a 
school district provides a unique opportunity for professional rededica- 
tion and cooperation between elementary and secondary classroom prac- 
titioners Unfortunate^ . studies indicate that this ongoing reorganization 
of the grades in the intermediate or middle schooling years has been 
attributed to such basic reasons as eliminating crowded conditions in 
other schools within a district, justifying the construction of a new 
building to the school board or voters, moving the ninth grade into the 
senior high school, and facilitating a desegregation plan or court order. 
Curricular and instructional reasons for developing a middle school 
program often seem to be cited as secondary criteria. ( 1 , 19. 22, 44, 54) 

* Numbers in parentheses appearing in ihc text refer to the Selected Research Reierenccs 
beginning on page 26 
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THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Many variables influence a middle school. Traiisehke and Mooriey 
identity the following as extremely important organizational considera- 
tions: i i 

1. A middle school takes full cognizance ot the dynamic physical, 
social . and intellectual changes that are occurring in young people during 
the 10- to 14-year-old span, and provides a program with the major 
purpose of creating a facilitate climate so that the transcscent can 
understand himself and the changes that are occurring within and around 
him. 

2. Middle schools generally locate the ninth grade, with the awesome 
influence of the Carnegie unit, in senior high school settings. The 
rationale supporting this decision is usually that ninth graders are more 
like tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students than like seventh and 
eighth grade students. ( 

3. % Middle schools provide opportunities for innovation. Such innova- 
tions* might include team teaching, individualized instruction, flexible 
scheduling, and some form qf continuous progress.' Flexible rearrange- 
ments of time, spac£> materials, and people give evidence to the valqp of 
the true middle school. 

4. Middle schools de-emphasize the sophisticated activities that arc 
commonly found in the janior high school, such as marching bands, 
interscholastic athletics, and sophisticated dances. The program <tf ac- 
tivities which is provided permits each child to participate and is based on 
the personal development of the student rather than the enhancement of 
the school's prestige. 

5. Middle schools provide opportunities for exploratory study and 
enrichment activities earlier than do conventional elementary schools. 

6. Middle school instructional staffs combine the usual talents de- 
veloped by teachers trained and oriented in the elementary school with the 
ability to specialize in a given field, so often a "characteristic" of a 
secondary teacher. (53) 

Profile of the Middle Schooler 

Proponents of the middle school support the rationale that children 
10 to 14 years old constitute a distinct stage of development involving 
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\ similar physical, (47, 42) emotional and social, ( 17, 49, 48, 18,8) and 
mental characteristics. (0) f 

Eichhorn introduces the term of "transescenec": "Transescence is the 
stage of development which begins prior to the onset of puberty and 
extends through the early stages of adolescence." ( 17) On the average, 
• the transescent child is taller and healthier than her/his group in past 
generations. Although performance does fluctuate, the transescent is an 
eager and able learner.* While often displaying somewhat emotionally 
erratic, inconsistent, attd unpredictable behavior, the transescent is 
highly dependent on peer group acceptance and praise rather than adult 
, approval. 

Gra.de Organization 

According to a 1963-64 NEA survey (50), only 20 of 433 school 
systems reported schools organized on a grades 5-6-7 or 6-7-8 pattern. In 
1 967 , Cu(f ( 10) identified 599 middle schools in the United States, and in 
his 1 967-68 survey, Alexander (I) identified 1,101 middle schools in the 
nation classified solely on the basis of grade organization. During 1969- 
70, Kealy (28) identified 2,298 operational middle schools. By 1976, 
based on grade organization and/or stated program philosophy, there will 
be over 5,000 middle schools throughout the nation. 

Approximately 60 percent of middle schools include grades 6-7-8; 30 
percent have a 5-6-7-8 vertical organization; and the remaining 10 per- 
cent include grades 4-5-6-7, 5-6-7, 6-7-8-9, or 4-5-6-7-8. ( 1) The most 
appropnate grade organization cannot be determined from the available 
research. According to Creek (9) and Ducas(l2) sixth-grade pupils are 
more like seventh graders than fifth graders because of the early onset of 
puberty in most sixth and sevefith graders, while fifth gradeis behave 
more like children than early adolescents. Ducas (12) and Myers (39) in 
separate studies concluded that ninth graders are more like tenth graders 
than eighth-grade pupils in terms of physical, social, emotional, and 
intellectual maturity . These studies would tend to support the 6-7-8 grade 
organization for the middle school , but other studies counter that it makes 
no significant difference to the educational achievement, (24) self- 
concept, (37) or attitude toward school (52) whether fifth- and/or sixth- 
grade pupils attend an elementary or a middle school . This is definitely an 
area in need of additional research. 
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In many districts a 6-7-8 grade organization is called a juniorhigh and 
in other districts a 7-8-9 grade pattern is called a middle school. Accord- 
ing to McGlasson, (34) because of this semantic confusion and labeling 
- problem, the grade IcveKorgaiiization and the actual title of a school 
'building offer no real clues as to the real curricular program or educa- 
tional philosophy. Therefore, educators must address the critical ques- 
tion, ''What is a middle school program?" 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

In many states, aside from general standards and admipistrativc 
guidelines, there is no specific or mandated middle school policy. 
Thereby, many new middle schools or transformed junior highs have the 
opportunity to become unique institutions. Regardless of the type of 
staffing pattern or the scope and sequence of the course offci ings, the two 
most dominant innovative features involve some form of individualized 
instruction and team teaching. (I) 



Individualized Instruction 

i 

An integral curricular component in the middle school is the unipac. 
Although it is called by many names, basically the unipac is an indi- 
vidualized learning package, for student self-directed study requiring the 
use of a multi-media resource center or laboratory. The unipac, with 
many organizational formats is a teacher-constructed, subject-oriented, 
self-instructional unit containing an overview or introduction, general 
and specific learning objectives, content outline, student activities sec- 
tion, pre- and post-unit evaluation instruments, and additional require- 
ments dictated by a particular discipline or the interests and abilities of the 
student. (14) 

Many middle schools attempt to provide for individual differences to 
sonic degree by introducing minicourscs in the cu rricul urn, ( 13, 38) while 
, some schools even incorporate phased elective course, offerings in 
. selected English and language arts programs. (30) The establishment of a 
mi nicoursc program within the! middle school is a refreshing alternative to 
the traditional or more conventional program. Minicourse offerings vary 
from three to twelve weeks in length, allowing the teacher and the student 
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sufficient time to investigate important topics selected from the pure 
social sciences, English or related arts. Dupuis (13) suggests that most 
minicourse programs that f alter do so because of a lack of commitment in 
terms of in-service training and continuous provisions for ongoing evalu- 
ation His studies reveal that minicourse programs are justified because of 
their relevancy to the "real life" curriculum, their flexibility in pro- 
gramming andscheduling, their tendency to encourage the use of teacher 
expertise and input, and their ability to meet the individual needs of 
adolescent learners. ° 

Team Teaching 

Team teaching maximi/esteacher talent and provides opportunities for 
the interdisciplinary approach. The team usually provides services which 
include counseling, evaluating, diagnosing, teaching, and planning. 
Team members usually represent subject fields such as language arts, 
reading, social studies, mathematics, and science. (35) 

Flexible and modular scheduling within the team teaching structures * 
permits maximum planning am) implementation by all team memoers. 
(21) Tobin. (51) concludes that in grades five and six teaming can be 
achieved by all teachers teaching all subjects who are cooperatively 
planning specific units as a group. While in grades seven and eight, the 
staff car) group themselves into subject areas that cross grade lines or, lis. 
in grades five and six, group themselves by grade level and assist each 
other in all subjects regardless ttf teacher specialization" School 
specialists Sn guidance, a/t, music, physical education and recreation, 
indusTrtaTRFfs, vocational arts, modem foreign languages, and home 
M economics should be included in teams or should be avad »ble to meet 
with all groups to assist in planning and assessment. 

Some teams ma> be composed of all elementary certified teachers and 
other teams may be composed of all secondary school certified profes- 
sionals Of course, staff organization is often dependent upon district ot 
state requirements There is no available research indicating the most 
desirable staffing organization foi team teaching m the middle school. 

Smorgasbord of Instructional Practices 

In Davis' survey middle school teachers demonstrated the use of more 
Innovative practices when compared to jumoi high school teachers. In 



terms of student educational and personal development factors, innova- 
tive teaching and organizational practices produce more beneficial results 
than traditional or conventional practices. (41) No two middle school 
program* are identical although independent and individualized instruc- 
tion and team teaching are common middle school features, Innumerable 
instructional and modern Teaching techniques are reflected in h undreds of 
middle school curncylum guides and brochures including small and large 
group instruction, closed circuit television, self-contained classrooms, 
intramural programs, flexible scheduling, videotaping and audio/ 
feedback and storage units, special tutorial programs, interdisciplinar) 
teaching, and partial and total departmentalization. (16. 32, 27. 4) 

Koslick was essentially concerned with an analysis and comparison of 
the instructional modes emplo) ed b> social studies teachers in middle and 
junior high schools. His stud) has ramifications for all middle and junior 
high school educators. Also a concern in his study was the effect of 
teacher certification upon the instructional modes employed in the class- 
room, the use of certain verbal behaviors on the part of both teachers and 
students, and the perceptions of junior and middle school teachers toward 
the middle school organizational philosophy, objectives, and goals 
Statistical analysis ofthciesults of his investigation reveal the following" 

1 . Middle school teachers did tiot display a use of instructional modes 
iti the classroom diat differed from those used b> junior high teachers. 

2. Midd ! c school teachers did use significantly more eliciting verbal 
behaviors when teaching, compared to the junior high school teachers 

3. Middle school teachers with elementar) certification displayed a 
greater Use of a variety of classroom instructional modes compared to 
middk>*ehool teachers with secondary certification. 

4. There was no significant difference between middle school and 
junior high school teachers m terms of understanding the philosophical 
purposes, goals, and actual practices of the middle school. (32) 

Based on the results of his study, Koslick (32) recommends that 
teachers in all organizational plans should be encouraged to employ a 
variety of instructional modes in the classroom with special emphasis on 
the cognitive levels of examination and open exploration or discussion 
Furthermore, school districts planning to introduce the middle school 
organizational scheme should provide a complete in-service program for 
teachers and parents so that everyone understands the basic intent of the 
new program. 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF 



The Teacher 

The uniqueness of the middle school is reflected in the various duties of 
the classroom teacher which ma> include serving as a teacher-adviser, 
resource person , tutor, curriculum planner, seminar director, and teacher 
ot large ami small group sessions. The potential middle school educator 
must adequately demonstrate competencies that reveal special under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes necessary in order to work successfully 
with the transescent in anopenstudi nt -oriented climate. (38, 39) There is 
a definite reed for expanded preservice and in-service programming for 
principals, teachers, counselors, and para -professionals within the mid- 
dle school community. (5, 20) While the middle school movement 
represents a positive option for public school adolescent education in the 
United States, many educators have established middle school programs 
with almost complete disregard for preservice and in service training for 
faculty and staff. In-service workshops, summer seminars, and graduate 
level courses for the middle school and junior high school practitioner are 
of paramount importance in maintaining effective programs. (32, 46) 
Teachers should have the opportunity to identify specific curricular and 
instructional problems during in-service educational sessions and this 
should be the basis of investigation and study. A brief pre-workshop or 
pre-eoursc questionnaire should provide valuable input for program 
planning as illustrated by a continuing education questionnaire from The 
Pennsylvania State University for prospective middle school workshop 
teachers. (See Appendix A.) 

The Principal 

If the traditional role of the teacher has changed within the emerging 
middle school, jhen the role of the principal has been drastically altered 
even more. As the educational leader of the school building, the principal 
in many middle schools actually serves as a part-time team member or 
subject matter resource person in additjpn to the more traditional duties 
involving management, finance community and parent relations, super 
vising para-professionals and non-teaching staff, and teacher perfor- 



mance, evaluation, and supervision. Bobroff, Howard, and Howard have 
investigated the professional preparation of principals and submit the 
following conclusion: 

•\ . . the principal of the junior high and middle school has 
seldom had specific training for the position. She/he clearly 
sees the need for such prepaiation and is particularly aware of 
the need for studying adolescent psychology and understanding 
the characteristics of this age group/' (3) 

Slate (43) suggestsjhat a special Laming program for all middle school 
principals include a supervised internship based on performance objec- 
tives, use of simulation techniques, and definite plans for continued 
in-service training. 

The Guidance Counselor 

Because of the ambivalent natures and varying rates of maturation 
among emerging adolescents, they are good subjects for counseling 
services. Adolescents are more in need of and more receptive to the 
adv Mages gained from personal guidance than any other age group. 

w.ainbrook (46) and Ryan (43) are critical of the lack of coursework in 
counseling and guidance in intermediate teacher training. Either in 
specific coursework or as part of their overall professional education, 
middle school teachers and teacher candidates should develop an under- 
standing of the basic skills in counseling middle schoolers. This is of * 
paramount importance because of the teacher-advisor role of the class- 
room teacher. 

The counselor's duties must include close cooperation with the teach- 
ing teams since students in the middle school aft now beginning to 
consider career choices. Therefore, middle schools have both the respon- 
sibility and the opportunity to develop career education for student 
investigation and exploration. 

The career education program in the middle school \< threefold: 

1 . Opportunities in the subject areas to investigate many of the major 
careers associated with each subject area. 

2. Activities outside of organized instruction which can serve as 
investigative opportunities concerning careers — clubs, hobbies, sports, 
part-time jobs, and school projects. 
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3. Counseling, testing and educational planning in terms of self- 
concept, self-awareness and career choice. (50) 

Recommendations based on Arhelger's research regarding guidance 
services for the adolescent are enlightening and reinforce the earlier 
findings of Wogaman: (55) 

1. Teachers, parents, pupils, and other persons in the communities 
should have a greater share in planning the guidance programs of the 
junior high schools. Teachers should participate more extensively in 
planned guidance activities. 

2. Counselors should be relieved of responsibility of an administrative 
or supervisory nature, including duties connected with attendance and 
discipline. 

3. When the numbci of qualified guidance personnel has been in- 
creased and greater teacher participation in the guidance program has 
been assured, many schools may profitably give more emphasis to 
heretofore neglected sources of pupil information, such as, sociogrums, 
autobiographies, and some types of tests. 

4 Group guidance activities should be augmented and subsequently 
integrated with the entire curriculum. The schools should utilize com- 
munity resources. (2) 

Ncher's survey of middle school teachers reveals the need for more 
counselor-teacher interaction especially in matters dealing with occupa- 
tional information and methods used to teach it: 

1. Since the middle school system of grade grouping is flexible and 
adaptable to various types of exploratory programs, a broad base of 
occupational information should be presented to children at this stage of 
educational development before they arc channeled into some specific 
type of training program at the high school level. 

2. More information should be available concerning each student's 
occupational interests and abilities. Many kinds of career kits, tests, and 
even computer aids arc availalle to ascertain the occupational aptitudes 
of students. The resulting data should be recorded in the cumulative 
records and made available to each teacher and counselor. 

3. Curriculum revisions should be continuous, so that subject matter is 
not static or outdated, and sothat it can be enriched to fit students* needs, 
abilities, and interests. Occupational changes related to subject matter 
should be considered in current curriculum studies. 

4. Occupational literature and materials should be more widely avail- 

I 
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able in the hbrarv , guidance departments, and classrooms Additional 
occupational!} oriented programmed learning units, textbooks, career 
kits, games, audio v isual aids, and literature could be a valuable supple- 
ment to each teacher's course content. 

5. Teachers would be well advised to place more emphasis on 
employment facts and attitudes, requirements, skills, ami wages as- 
sociated with the cluster ot occupations related ro their subject areas 

6. Follow-up studies should be made available concerning each 
former student's occupational histor>. Repeated changes in a choice of 
occupations following graduation ma> indicate a lack of occupational 
information and preparation . Recent graduates should be used as resource 
speakers to discuss problems in employment and the importance of 
completing high school training. 

7. An increasing numner of courses and workshops in occupational 
information should be offered to middle school teacher-. Career oriented 
programs should be developed with supervisors and teachersof nearly all 
subject areas involved In the planning. 

8. There is an indication of a need tor more coordination between the 
counselors and middle school teachers in the exchange of occupational 
materials and information concerning individual student's specific occu- 
pational interests and abilities. It would also be ad vantageous to increase 
the number of conferences between parents, teachers, and counselors 
concerning students* occupational possibilities. (40) 



EVALUATION 

In tins age of accountability it is not advisable to invest time, money, 
and energ) into an educational enterprise unless an ongoing assessment 
and evaluation is provided that is based on established objectives and 
clear-cut goals. 

Hmes provides tne following list of hypotheses for longitudinal re- 
search concerning all aspects of the middle school movement: 

1. Pupils in the middle school become more self-directed learners 
than pupils in the control (traditional) schools. 

2. Pupils in the middle school will have fewer and/or less intense 
social and psychological problems than pupils in conventional schools. 

3. Achievement of middle school pupils on standardized tests will 
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equal or exceed that of pupils in conventional schools. 

4. Middle schoc , pupils will achieve as well as or better on standard 
measures of physical fitness and health as pupils in conventional schools. 

5. Pupils in the middle school will hold more favorable attitudes 
toward school and school/ng than will pupils in conventional schools. 

6. Middle school pupils will hold more adequate self-concepts than 
will pupils in the conventional schools. 

7. Social acceptance among middle school pupils will be higher than 
among those in conventional schools. 

8. The average daily attendance record of middle school pupils will 
excel that of pupils in conventional schools. 

9. Measures of creativity among middle school pupils will show an 
increase rather than a decrease during middle school years. 

10. Middle school graduates will compile better academic and social 
records in the ninth grade than will ninth-graders from the control 
schools. 

1 1 . Middle, school graduates will drop out less frequently from senior 
high school than will pupils who follow the traditional pattern. 

12. Middle school teachers will more often use practices which ex- 
perts generally recommend as superior. 

13. Teachers in the middle school will experience a higher degree of 
professional and self-satisfaction than teachers in conventional schools. 

14. Teachers ip *ne middle school will utilize greater variety of learn- 
ing media than wi\l teachers in conventional schools. 

15. Teacher turnover will be less in the middle school than in conven- 
tional schools. \ 

16. Teachers in the middle school will be more open to change. 

17. Teacher absentees will be less frequent than in conventional 
schools. 

18. Patrons of the middle school will hold more positive attitudes 
toward objecti\es and procedures of the school than patrons of conven- 
tional schools. | 

19. Principals of experimental and control schools will have similar 
operating patterns within each schoo' ystcm. (26) 

While Mines' hypotheses are suwable for legitimate and scholarly 
study , Georgiady and Romano (23, 41) provide less scientific criteria but 
an equally important practical checklist for evaluating a middle school 
prograpi: 
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—Is continuous progress provided for? 
—Is a multi-materials approach used? 
—Arc class schedules flexible? 
— Arc appropriate social experiences provided for? 
—Is there an appropriate program of physical experiences and in- 
tramural activities? 
—Is team teaching used? 
—Is planned gradualism provided for? 
— Are exploratory and enrichment studies provided for ? 
—Arc there adequate and appropriate guidance services? 
— Is there provision for independent study? 
— Is there provision for basic skill repair and extension? 
—Are there activities for creative experiences? 
—Is there full provision for evaluation? 
— Does the program emphasize community relations? 
— Are there adequate provisions for student services? 
—Is there sufficient attention to auxiliary staffing? 

TRANSITION FROM JUNIOR HIGH 
TO MIDDLE SCHOOL 

With the construction of many new middle schools and given the 
growing enthusiasm for this movement, there is a widespread feeling 
among some zealous middle school advocates that the junior high school 
is obsolete and antiquated This is a false and unsupported assumption. 
Although the physical cnuronmcm is important in the middle school— 
and e\er>one enjoys air-conditioning, carpets, and soft music in the 
halls, some of the most successful middle school programs have been 
implemented in old junior high school buildings with little or no renova- 
tion. 

When advance planning is possible, njost school districts develop a 
step-by-step procedure or master plan for the construction of a new 
middle school building and the implementation of a middle school pro- 
gram within the facility. The plan adopted by the Carlisle Area School 
District in Carlisle., Pennsylvania, represents a model middle school 
planning guide. (See Appendix B.) depending on the time and resources 
available," a school district contemplating the transformation of a junior 
high school to a middle school normally develops a modification of this 
type of model or planning guide. 
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CONCLUSION 

Generalizations suggested to teachers by middle school research indi- 
cate some definite trends: 

1 . While the 6-7-8 grade re-organization is the most common pattern, 
there is no available research to support any one kind of grade organiza- 
tion. 

2. Although there are some conflicting studies, most middle school 
students show improvement in achievement, self-concept, and attitude 
toward school when exposed to innovations associated with the middle 
school program or when compared to students enrolled in more tradi- 
tional learning programs or junior high schools. 

3. There is a definite need for more pertinent research related to all 
facets of the middle school program in terms of curriculum, instruction, 
and communication. 

4. There is a definite need for expanded middle school oriented 
preservice and in-service teacher training. 

5. Middle school teachers seem to demonstrate the use of more student 
oriented modes of instruction and learning strategies and actually imple- 
ment more innovative techniques in the classroom, when compared to 
teachers in more conventional junior high schools. 

The middle school represents a refreshing and viable alternative to the 
modern educator desiring a meaningful voice in the destiny of her/his 
students academic experiences. With improved teacher preparatory pro- 
grams at both the undergraduate and graduate level (46) and relevant 
preservice and in-service teacher training, the middle school teacher will 
be better prepared for successful teaching. 

The middle school is now a reality. It has finally emerged as possibly 
the most exciting educational enterprise in decades, for educators and 
students alike. 
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APPENDIX A 



The Pennsylvania State University (29) 
Continuing Education 
Delaware County Campus 

MIDDLE SCHOOL ACTION WORKSHOP 
PRELIMINARY PLANNING QUESTIONNAIRE 

Years of Professional Teaching Expedience 

Years of Middle School Teaching Experience 

Total Credit of Graduate Level C nrse Work in the Middle School 

The generic stacmchts refer tocurnailar and instructional concerns, educational 
lommunit) cooperation, communication dynamu s % and psychological aspects of 
middle school teaching. 

DIRECTIONS SWei / and rank in order ot your professional priority the topics 
which should be included in an action workshop for middle 
school practitioners Rank the topics from I through 18. The 
most important topic should be ranked I and ihe least important 
IK 

Identification, construction, 
implementation, .md ev.ihu- 
non ot individualized learning 
materials and activities 

Open education 

Interdisciplinary planning .mil 
cooperation 

Organization ot a nongraded. 
continuous progress program 

Cumcuiar innovations in the 
separate subjects 

Interaction analysis .mil sys- 
tematic observation— 
improving classroom climate 

Behavioral objectives and 
competency « based instruction 

Responsibilities ot the ad- 
ministrator, teacher. para- 
prolession.il. student, and pa* 
rent 

Staffing patterns anil organiza- 
tional grouping ot teachers 
ami students 



Writing research grants for 
■ middle school teacher- 
oriented programs 

Junior high school-— friend or 
foe 

Trends and exemplary pro- 
grains ui the middle school 
movement 

Community participation— a 
public relations task 

Introduction to the middle 
school — theory and practice 

Psychology ot the adolescent 
learner 

Teacher .1% ihe counselor 

Physical and emotional 
growth of ihe adolescent 
learner 

Certification requirements tor 
ihe middle school teacher — 
elementary or secondary 
orientation 
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Identifv other major topics and .ictiwties which should he included m .t middle 
schix>l action workshop Irom vour professional viewpoint on back of lorni 
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